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ABSTRACT 

Reported on are the procedures used to analyze the 
content validity of a job or program function approach tc training 
special education resource teachers (SERTSy . A model for making 
program decisions is noted to include five data collection phases: 
problem selection (describing numerically the difference between the 
referred student's actual and desired behavior) ; program selection 
(selecting and testing a variety of alternative programs) ; program 
operationalization (determining whether the program is being 
implemented as planned) ; program improvement (holding on to program 
plans which succeed in bringing about meaningful changes while 
dropping unsuccessful plans) ; and program certification (evaluating 
the success of the program in achieving goals). It is noted that 
trainees are evaluated regularly to determine their mastery of 
specific actions, and that individual program modifications are made 
based on such evaluations. The results of a survey tc assess the 
perceived importance of program activities to 38 trainees are 
summarized. Included are tables on the model for data based program 
modification and on the survey of SERTS trainees. (SB) 
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Developing and Validating a Training Program 
for Special Education Resource Teachers • (Serts) 

I 

Phyllis Mirkin 
Stanley Deno 

University of Minnesota 

Tlie purpose of this paper is to trace the derivation and validation 
of a set of training activities for special educators engaged in pre- 
service or inservice training in resource systems. Recent litigation by 
handicapped persons and their families has led to a series of court 'decisions 
affirming the rights of handicapped persons to equal educational opportunity. 
Prompted by these court decisions legislation at the federal and subsequently 
at the state and local level has mandated that, to the greatest extent 
appropriate, placement decisions for handicapped students insure adherence 
to the doctrine of "Least Restrictive Alternative/' What is implied by 
these decisions is, that unless a sufficient case can be made for an alter- 
native educational envircnir.ont which meets the requirements of due 
process under the law, the environment which is least restrictive for the 
individual handicapped student is the regular educational program* 

The implications of these developments for training of both special and 
regular educators are clear. If the complex array of needs of handicapped 
children of varying levels of severity are to be accomodated within a regular 
eCtication system, programs for handicapped students must be developed and 
continuously evaluated in terms of desired and required performance on regular 
class curriculum, rathor than in terms of the student's handicapping label. 
Background Information on the rationale for mainstreaming, as well as the 
derivation of due process regulations and the doctrine of Least Restrictive 
Altcrrjative must be provided to the regular educator by the special educator, 
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as a necessary fi-amov/ork within which to place the changes which are occurring 
in the educational programs for handicapped students in the schools. The. 
special educator must also be supportive of the regular educator in developing 
programs for individual handicapped students which meet their iniquc require- 
ments within the context, of the regular education program. In many 'instances 
performance of such tasks represents a major role change for special educators. 
The special class or clinical teaching model in which most special educators 
have been trained is not particularly relevant to the problem solving and 
decision making model which support regular class teachers and the handicapped 
students they are serving. 

is equally apparent in reviewing the literature is, that with a few no- 
table exceptions (Lilly, 1971; Deno, 1973; Fox, 1973; Schwartz, 1974; Valeski, 1974) 
there is a paucity of reported developments focusing on useful procedures 
for training special educators to function in such a non-categorical supportive 
role to handicapped students within regular programs. Most training programs 
still appear to reflect the training institutions' commitment to a particular 
professionally defined clinical model (Schwartsi, 1974; Blumberg, 1975). Pro- 
cedures generated are primarily on the basis of the 'best' .judgment of teacher 
trainers, the expert opinion of University faculty in special education and 
criteria of professional organizations and state accrediting organizations 
(Strauch, 1974; Gruber, 1975). 

In addition to an apparent lack of sensitivity to current practices for 
educating handicapped students, a frequent criticism of the expert opinion 
approach tc the derivation of useful procedures for training is the lack of 
empirical validation that the procedures so specified have any direct relation- 
ship to the improvement of performance for students (Shores, Cegleka, & Nelson, 
1973; Flanders, 1974; O'Neill, 1974). Where student performance changes have 
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been validated, there is little, research evidence as to which instructional 

procedures, if any, actually can be credited with having brought about the 

change* As a result considerable energy may be exp€;nded training teachers 

to use techniques which are as much the result of superstitious belief as 

to their appropriateness, as they are the result of careful'- and empirical 

validation of their importance to instruction (Hammil, 1975; Jenkins, 1976) 

An alternate method to the derivation of training activities is one 

which assumes a job or program function approach, rather than a person or 

qualities approach. A job functions approach attempts to identify training 

needs by careful analysis and observation of actual system requirements for 

job performance. The assumption is that once individual elements or job 

functions have been identified, training on these requirements will provide 

greater assurance of subsequent satisfactory role perfcrinance (Mager & 

Beach, 1967). Content validity is established by a direct analysis of the 

system requirements for which training is to be developed. 
Derivation of Procedures 

The procedures we have used to analyze system requirements for resource 
programs are based on this approach. Observation of resource programs and the 
teachers jn those programs (Frequently called Special Education Resource 
Teachers, or SERTS) yielded information which suggested that in addition to 
providing direct service to handicapped students there were system requirements 
for the SERT to function as a problem solver, decision maker and evaluator as 
it related to programs for handicapped students in regular class programs. 
Within the resource system procedures were being implemented which were 
primarily evaluative and decision making in nature, 

Klein (1971) has defined educational evaluation as the process of 
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selecting, collecting and analyzing information an order to decide among 
alternative courses of action as a means of improving programs. In the 
mode] he proposes five evaluation phases provide the data for making program 
decisions. (See Table 1). 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Initial assessment activities lead to selection of goal areas to be 
attacked or problem selection . Program planning activities lead to 
£EP.ClEiffi^l?£Ly^ Implementation evaluation leads to decisions as to 
whether the program is being operationalized as planned. Progress and outcome 
evaluation activities provide the information to the decision maker regarding 
needed program improvements and appropriateness as to program termination and 
certification. 

In a resource system the decision areas focus on questions related to 
improving programs for handicapped students in regular class programs, 
(see Table 2). In the tole of problem solver and decision maker, usually 



Insert Table 2 about here 



faced with more students than there are services, the resource manager is 
continually faced with collecting data to sort out answers to questions such as: 
What prompted the referral? What programs will be least restrictive yet 
effective? Is the program being implemented? Does the program appear to 
be moving in the right direction? Has the problem been solved? The data 
collection activities are implemented to find solutions to these questions. 

(See Table 3) 

Insert Table 3 about here 
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Each data collection pliaso includes measurement:, evaluation, consul- 
tation and training activities as major process components in achieving 
problem solution (See Table 4). 



Insert Table 4 about here 



When placed into a matrix form these components represent the con- 
textual framework for resource system activities as required in the field. 



Insert T^hle 5 about here 



Each cell of the matrix contains a subset of questions which cue a set of 
activities during that particular program phase. (See Table 6) 
Descr iniion of pLogram Phases 

The definition of exceptionality implied by these procedures is a com- 
bination of the ecological perspective (Rhodes > 1971^ and the deviance per- 
spective. The ecological view implies that as much attention should be given 
evaluating the requirements and desires of the culture as is given to evaluating 
the behavior of the referred student. The deviance perspective liaplies that 
the behavioral development of the individual is significantly different from 
his peers. Both perspectives influence the problem selection decision of 
phase one. Data collection activities are directed toward numerically describing 
the magnitude of difference, if any, between the actual acadeadc and social 
behavior of the referred student and the behavior desired i ;om him by the 
significant persons • in his home and school life. The academic and 
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social behaviors of the referred student must be considered exceptional 
enou«h in either or both perspectives to warrant special eduo.nlnn 
intervention. 

Once the child has been identified as eligible for service, the program 
selection decision emphasizes the point that no problem' is ever a single 
solution problem. Instead, a variety of alternative solutions can be 
proposed, each of which can be tested, if the program selected initially 
proves to be less successful than desired. To the regular classroom teacher 
for whom the resource system has been developed, these alternatives provide 
flexibility, as well as a sense of optimism, that a successful program is 
possible even if not at the first try. Additionally, in the program 
selection process shared responsibility for children's programs is assumed. . 
Greater possibility of due process protections for students is assured. 
Attention is given in the system to public identification, in writing, of 
the program selected and the persons responsible for implementing that program. 

During program operationalization the decision making process focuses on 
whether the program is being implemented as planned. Too often a true test of 
a program is not made because important aspects of the program are not 
Implemented by those responsible for doing so. Monitoring this aspect of 
the program is a crucial component of a successful resource system. 

Decisions during the program improvement phase are based on evaluation of 
data collected during implementation of the program plan. Only those program 
plans which succeed in bringing about meaningful changes in performance and progress 
survive, while unsuccessful changes drop out. The net result of such an 
approach is the construction of a program which is cumulative in its effect on 
problem solution. 
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The final decision of prograia certification reveals whether the program 
plan has been successful in achieving goals* IVo types of information are 
relied upon in decision making. 

1. Data revealin^i that the performance discrepancy identified during 
problem selection has been completely reduced. 

2. Data that the program as currently implemented by the individual's 
regular classroom teacher will achieve this goal by the end of the school 
year. 

As during all other phases of the program, evaluation activities rely 
upon time-series data which has been collected all through the program, 
beginning with problem selection, to make judgements as to v;hether or not 

the program is working and ultimately to make decisions about whether the 
program has been successful. It is this reliance on daily, weekly and monthly 
collection of time-series data through all phases of program development that 
prompts the term Data Based Program Modification. Resource syscem functions, 
involving as they do, a number of different persons in the provision of service 
to children, must rely almost exclusively on an objective, pre-determined 
set of criteria for evaluating performance and making decisions rcigarding 
program changes. Using a time series data base for these decisiois assures 
all the parties involved that the agreed upon goals are being acted upon, and 

provides continuity from one phase of program development to another. 
This continuity contrasts sharply with systems for modifying prof^rams which 
r^^l^^ on measurements of performance which are not related to actual classroom 
performance (such as those measures frequently made during individual 
standardized tests). These tests are often followed by teacher-made pre and 
posttests during program modification and again may be different from measures 
obtained at the end of a program. As we all have observed it is not uncommon 
for special education programs to be envoked after eligibility is determined 
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by school psycholoj>ist:s or othor prof oysionals IndcpGndGnt from the 
educaLional setting; for a child then to bo secved by. special educators 
usinR their own informal diagnostic assessment procedures, and for those 
special educators to use standardized achievement tests different from 
those administered by the school psychologists, and different from previous 
formal assessment procedures to determine the child's achievement at the 
end of a program (Lovitt, et al. , have discussed these problems elsewhere, 
1970) • The data based procedures proposed here use the same data to make 
program modification decisions at all points throughout the program improvement 
process. 

jj^vg.lpJlOl'^At^ of Train LnK Actj.v i t i es 

The questions within each cell in the matrix form the basic elements 
of the resource system training program. Kach question generates specific 
nctionc, r.ariV of v;l\icli require developiuent of mateiialb. A sequence of those 
actions for consultation during initial assessment is presented in Table 6. 
A similar set has been generated for each cell and in their entirety comprise 
the activities for all SERT trainees. 



Insert Table 6 about here 



A visual representation of the same sequence of actions is presented 
in Figure 1. A similar flow chart has been generated for all phases of date 
collection and decision making in the resource system. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 
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Trainees evaluate their skills in performing these actions with a training 
supervisor at program entry level. Evidence is subsequently presented to a 
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peer team, as raqulrcd actions arc completed at field based training stations 
or within the trainees home school. The basic mastery criteria is as follows: 
Given a teacher who has requested assistance in the 
development of program modifications for an individual or 
group of handicapped students, the trainee will present 
evidence in the form of case studies, graphs and materials 
that the actions required to assess, plan, implement, 
evaluate, and certify that program have been satisfactorily 
completed, as judged by student performance changes, peer 
team and training supervisor. 

Each trainee keeps a weekly progress graph on which mastery of specific 

actions is plotted. At a glance, the training supervisor and the peer team 
^can assess the success of training implementation activities and determine 

if an intcrveiiuioa is necwssaiy Lu increase rate of progress or performance. 

Thus the procedures which we advocate for use with children are modeled in 

the training program as well. 

In summary, the basic point of view presented is that in a resource system 

individual program modifications are established when discrepancies in academic 

and social development are identified by people who occupy a significant place 
within the life space of individual students • Program modifications require 

that discrepancies which have been identified be measured and that the effect 
of program modifications in reducing those modifications be continually mon- 
itored. While we accept the view that resource teachers acting, jn support of 
children may at some time be responsible for the instruction of those children, 
the primary goal for resource teachers should be to "get out of business" 
with the child. When performance discrepancies have been reduced to the point 
where they are no longer considered to be important, the point has been reached 
when program modification can be certified as complete or successful. Certifying 
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a program as satisfactorily completed, like idontlf ication of important 
problems, involves both objective and subjective judgments. 

We believe that at the point of program planning commitments regarding 
satisfactory program completion should be obtained by all responsible parties 
including general education staff, parents, and special educators, and that 
the agreements be established in writing as a part of the original planning 
contract. If this is done, then individual values regarding what are Che prob- 
lems and how important they are will be negotiated well before consideration 
of whether or not the program has been satisfactorily completed. A contract 
then stands as the basis for negotiating eventual program certification along 
the subject dimensions which are always a part of program modification decisions. 
Our experience has been that the more explicit the contractual agreements 
are at the point cf initial program modification the less difficulty and conflict 
exist at the point of program termination. No doubt it is impossible to avoid 
some disagreement on some occasions; however, formalizing tha agreements prior 
to the time v;hen decisions must be made certainly helps to reduce whatever con- 
flict might arise. 

Perhaps also a final note regarding the role of desired performance in 
making program certification decisions should be made here. While t,he tendency 
in establishing programs is always to act as if performance discrepancies are 
reduced by changes in the actual performance of the individual, we believe that 
many problems can be solved more quickly and simply by renegotiating desired 
performance. To do so, requires Midi those individuals responsible for the 
development of children v;ithin educational programs be somehow persuaded that 
changes In desired performance are reasonable and called for. If our schools 
are to be pluralistic in the same sense that we presume our American society 
to be, then we must be open to alternative developmental goals as well as to 
alternative programs. To require all children to learn to do or to become the 
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same (that is, to have the same desired performances for all children) is, 
from this viex^point, Inappropriate. The implomentors of resource systems should 
assume as their responsibility making an impact on people^s desires as well 
as on children's programs. 
Program Va lidation 

There are tv;o dimensions which must be addressed when procedures to 
validate a tra?:ning program are i Jiplemented. One is an assessment of the 
perceived importance of the activities to persons functioning in the system 
for which training has been organized, in order to verify the accuracy of 
the system analysis. The other is an assessment of the program trainee's 
capacity to perform to the expectations required in the system for which 
training has been organized, in order to assess what effect training has had 
on the p€irformance of trainees being served. 

Each of those dir-nsicnr: rr^ct be acGcsscd at an appropriate point in 
program development. Value questions are as integral a component of problem 
selection and program selection in a training program for resource teachers as 
they are in development of program plan for a handicapped student. If the 
problems and programs which have been pinpointed and selected for training are 
not valued by those who function in the system* it is difficult to imagine 
success in progra-^ implementation. Several activities to assess this dimension 
will be reported here. 

1. During the first year of problem selection an initial set of fourteen 
areas of resource system activitv were rated as to frequency of performance, 
importance, difficulty and training needs by all the then current, full time 
employed personnel functioning as Special Education Resource Teachers in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools, as well as by six lead teachers whose primary 
function was to assist resource teachers in development of programs of instruction 
for handicapped students placed in regular class programs (K-12), (O'Neill, 1974). 

13 
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2. During the second year of problem selection all program trainees^ 
were asked to complete a survey which asked for verification that particular 

activities vjere requiromonts of their resource programs. Responses to questions 

were of a Yes/No variety and in some instances percentage of time spent in 

these activities was required. 

3. For a three week period during the third year of problem selection, 
program trainees tallied the number of times per day they engaged in each 
program process during a regular sclicol day. 

Results: 

The results of these procedures were utilized in development and modifi- 
cation of the prograii matrix and training activities in their present form. 
(See Table 5 and 6) 

4. All present and former SERT trainees (N=38) were surveyed as to the 
ir.portanco of cfxty-fivr: questions to their work as SERTS and the frequency 
with which their v;ork required them to answer these questions. The two 
questions and the responses possible were as follows: 

a) How important is this question in your job as a SERT? 

Very Important (V.I.) 
Somewhat Important (S.I.) 
Little Importance (L.I.) 

b) How often are you asked to answer this question in your work? 

Daily Weekly Less than Weekly (LTW) 

Responses were tallied and percentages were calculated for all questions 
as they were rated for importance and frequency. The percent of no responses 
(N.R.) was alao calculated. 
Results: 

27 surveys were completed. Four of these were invalidated as the 
respondents were not presently working in a resource system. 

^75% of our trainees are practicing resource teachers. 25% serve in practicum 
sites where resource systems are In operation. 

ErJc 14 
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A summary of this data will be presenCed here. Table 7 su!nmari7.e<? 
the data for the major questions in the matrix. Table 8 presents the 
questions rated_as_important_by^m^^ E'^f-S^I^L^! ^^^^ respondents. 

Insert Tables 7 and 8 about here 

1) Three questions were rated as very important by 91% of the 
respondents, 

2) Eighteen questions were rated as very important by more than 80% 
of the respondents, 

3) Thirteen questions were rated as very important by more than 
70% of the respondents, 

4) Thirteen questions were rated as very important by more than 
60% of the respondents, 

5) Nine questions were rated as very important by more than 50% 
of the respondpnf's. 

6) Eight questions vzere rated as very important by more than 40% 
of the respondents, 

7) Three questions were rated as very important by more than 30% 
of the respondents, 

\ 

8) Training questions were rated lower than any other set of process 
questions, 

9) Program planning questions received the highest ratings (91%) 

10) Of the 18 questions which received ratings of more than 80%, 12 
related to problem selection and program certification and six related to 
program planning anu progress evaluation. (See Table 8) 

11) Tiijenty questions did not receive any ratings for daily frequency of 
response, 

12) The highest rating for weekly frequency was 56% for the question, 
"What alternatives are proposed to solve the problem?" This is a planning 

15 
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question • 

13) Sixteen questions received ratings of between 30 and 40% for 
w<?.ekly frequency. 

14) Tliirty questions received ratings of more than 50% for less than . 
weekly frequency. 

15) nie lowest rating for weekly frequency was 4% for the following 
three questions. ''Is measurement data being plotted on graphs?" **Are there 
other persons who can be trained to recommend further program modifications?'* 
"Can other evaluate implementation?" Two of these are training questions. 
Summary of Re sults 

The majority of SERTS surveyed rated all of the questions as being very 
or somewhat important to their work. The majority of SERTS surveyed indicated 
that they answered a majority of these questions less than weekly. Training 
questions received the lowest ratings and program planning questions 
received the highest ratings. Problem selection and program certification 
questions received the greatest number of ratings over 80%. 
Discussion 

While the majority of SERTS surveyed expressed the opinion that the 
questions generated in the matrix were very important, there is less evidence 
that the questions v7ere being answered as frequently as their rated importance 
might have suggested. We need to further evaluate the reasons for these lower 
ratings. Additionally we need to interpret the reasons for lower ratings 
in the area of training and implementation evaluation. In this regard are we 
act-nlly evaluating performance rather than values? Are these activities 
valued less because they have not been emphasized in the training program or 
is the survey reflecting the fact that these activities are not valued very 
highly in most resource programs. We need to survey teachers working in 
resource systems who have not been in the training program and evaluate their 
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responses, as to similarities and differences, before drawing any final 
conclusions as to reasons for this discrepancy. We also need to devise a 
survey instrument which will be more sensitive to frequency of performance 
as it corresponds with school year activities*^ 

Once we have determined that our analysis of the system is *,faluable and 
accurate and have eliminated questions x^jhich are judged to be least valuable, 
our next step will be to empirically validate the importance of each action 
to improved student performance; once again discarding those actions Xi/hich do 
not lead to increased progress and retaining those for which a definite 
correlation v/ith improved performance can be demonstrated* We have some 
early evidence that data of this type can be collected but we need further 
studies before this dat . is reported* Beyond this we are faced with designing 
measures -to validate the performance dimension of the program* Our experience 
to date has been hlghxy favorable, v;ith our trainees being placed in positions 
of leadership and responsibility, but we must find more formal means of 
making these assessments* 

Finally, our experience in developing the SERT program has made us 
keenly aware of the need to maintain a dynamic interaction with a field based 
program if the training we provide is to be a meaningful and useful experience 
for the trainees, as well as for the students and teachers the trainees will 
subsequently serve. The process of selection, planning, implementing, 
adjusting and certifying programs is as critical to the development of 
teacher training as it is to the development of programs for children. As 
we increase our problem solving skills and become more\ad|pt and precise in 
validating our program we expect to make even greater gpins in serving handi- 
capped children in regular schbol programs. 

^For example most problem and program selection decisions occur in the fall 
and program certification decisions occur in the spring. 
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[nilinl Assessment for purposes of: 

(a) Clarifying who holds exoectctions for individual 
performance which are not being met. 

(b) Assessing the discrepancy boiwcen 
environmental expoctciions for performance 
and <xui:.l io-vel of performance. 

(c) Establishing the importance o; the problem(s) 
(discrr;/rricies) 

(d) f.'sking prcji'?m feligitjiiiiy decisions, 
to) tsicbiishing n i),jseii;io for evaluating the 

success o.:sui)-';-:'.!,-'!U o=T:;n,r,i ifiodificstions. 

Program i'lcnning for purposes pf 

(c) Dovelc. i'id lonq icnzv. < r.-:! ^Iicrt range 
ii'.st.-ij-.iion-:! coisls. 

i^anninfj ciierii^tiye sti^icfjies for cchisving goal, 
f^ecompiending appropriate gdministration 
arranccinents. 

impiernerveation Evaluation for purposes o"; 

(a) Determining whether the planned program 
( strategies and administrative arrangements ) 
is being correctly and completely implemented. 

Progress Evaluation for purposes of: 

(a) Aporaising progress on short and long, term 
objectives. 

(b) Revising pro-grams that are not, apparently, 
achieving the greatest effect on performance. 

Outcome Evaluation for purposes of; 

(a) Establishing accountability for success 'of the 
interventions in reducing the discrepancy 
established during initial assessment. 
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Table 6 



PROCESS : CONSULTATION 

K CGPAM PHASE : INUIH ASStSSMhiNT 



GU.^STIONS TO 

BE an:s\vered 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



REQUIRED 
ACTIONS 



t'.} probltMi. t!;nf.e the toochor 



Referral form (1) 

Procedure for arranging 
conference with teachGr(2) 

Fonnet and questions for 
referrer conference (3) 



Arrange and conduct conferenc 
with teacher 



A.v i prohlor'<; those the student 
iv.--.:^ Ties? 



Are the problenis those the parent 
ic!«:ntifies? 



Are they shared problems? 



Are iUi proh^:?^^s t^iose the school 
prinooal ana other pix^fessionals 
identify? 

Are t^^re other pj^fe^.sionals 
who s.*^ou)d c^os'jlted? 

Do those who i'jontify a problem* 
have prioritirr^ 3s to which 
problcfTts are ^ost iniportant? 



Procedures for arrdnging 
conference with student (4) 

Format and questions for 
conference with student (5) 

Procedures for arranging 
conference with parent(6) 

Format and questions for 
parent conference (7) 

Procedures for arranging 
group staffing (8) 

Format and questions for 
joint staffing 

Referral form 

Procedures to make contact 



A list of sources available 
for consultation 

Format for determining 
priorities (Priority 
ranking sheet) (9) 



Arrange and conduct conferenc 
student 



Arrange and conduct 
conference with parent 



Arrange and conduct staffing 
with group 



Obtain information from 
appropriate agency and 
professional staff 

Arrange consultation where 
expropriate 

Ask appropriate parties 
to complete form 



WhAt problems have leen identified? 



Case report sunntary (10) 



Complete form 



bert Comoetencies in Data Based Program Modification: 
S. Deno and P» Mirkin* Unlversicy of Minnesota. 1976. 
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Figure 1 

DATA BASED PROGRAM MODIFICATION: S. DENO AND P. MIRKIN. 

University of Minnesota, 1976 
DCCISION AREA: Problem Selection PROGRAM PHASE: Inillal Assessment 



1 



Who 
owns the 
problem? 



PROCESS: 
MEASUREMENT 

CONSULTATION 



Expectations/Priorities 
Performance 

I 

Referrer 
I 

Student 
I 

Parent 
I 

Others 



tVALUATION 



EVALUATION 



Assessment of Performance/Progress Discrepancies < 
Social Behavior 



:8k 



Classroom 
Observation 



Is there a 
discrepancy between 
desired and actual 
performance? 

I 

YES 
I 



Is the 
discrepancy 
important? 



I 

YES 
I 

Is the- 
student eligible 
for service? 

I 

YES 



Academic Behavior 
I I 
Rate of Rate of 

Progress ■ Performance 

I , 1 

Reading 

I 

Math 
I 

Communication 
I 

t 

Other Curriculum 



J 



' NO- 



• j Reevaluate | 



■NO- 



Renegotiate 
with Referrer 



■N0< 





Refer to 




Other Sources 
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